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Buffy the Vampire Slayer (BVS), a Fox/Warner Brothers television series created in 
1997 by Joss Whedon and based on his earlier 1992 movie of the same name, has risen 
to cult status both in the US as well as in Europe. The series revolves around the 
adventures of Buffy Summers (played by Sarah Michelle Gellar), a teen-aged high 
school (Seasons I-III) and then college student (Seasons IV onwards) from modern day 
California, whose destiny in life is to take on the role of The Slayer and to save the 
world (not to mention the fictional town of Sunnydale) by way of her extraordinary 
martial abilities, from vampires and other demons representing the forces of darkness. 
She is ably assisted in this task by “the Scooby Gang,” including Giles (her elder English 
“Watcher” whose responsibility lies in guiding her through her travails), Willow (her 
best female friend and a burgeoning Wicca), as well as Xander (one of her closest 
long-time male friends). In addition to the Scooby Gang, other erstwhile allies include 
Xander’s new girlfriend Anya (a former revenge demon), Angel (a repentful vampire 
and Buffy’s ex-lover),” Spike (an English vampire and former enemy of Buffy whose 
evil intentions have been neutered by a microchip), and Riley (Buffy’s new love interest 
and member of a clandestine US government underground research installation whose 
mission it is to capture demons for nefarious military experimentation purposes). 

Like many successful works of its kind in the genres of horror, fantasy, the gothic 
fairy tale, and science fiction, BVS has developed into an imaginative and entertaining 
vehicle to address an intricate variety of contemporary social, ethical and philosophical 
dilemmas. The forces of darkness with which Buffy has to contend are more often than 
not also restrictive social forces. As McNeilly, Fisher and Sylka point out, “Buffy offers 
a critique of the social and the cultural of the content of the on-screen world, of 
television as a genre ... she fights for us and for our values.”* For many fans of the 
series, Buffy in turn has gone on to develop into a kind of feminist icon along the lines 
of Xena: Warrior Princess. Buffy’s humour, resourcefulness, physical strength, leadership 
abilities, bravery, and loyalty to her friends and family, when coupled with her good 
looks and cutting-edge fashion sense, are seen as appropriate and attractive role models 
for young American women.” Shattering restrictive female stereotypes as she does, Buffy 
the hero is subsequently seen to reverse the historically patriarchal paradigm of woman 
as victim. In fact, it is often Buffy in the series who has to come to the rescue of her 
male friends Giles and Xander. Nevertheless, despite its apparently ground-breaking and 
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empowering New Woman/girl power politics, questions have also begun to be raised 
about the extent of BVS’s liberating message, particularly the ostensibly conservative 
nature of its treatment of “race” and class. Not only are all of Buffy’s friends of an 
apparently middle class socio-economic background (a possible contributing reason why 
Faith, the working class Slayer, was never entirely accepted by the Scooby Gang), but 
most of the characters in the series are white. The only major exceptions to this rule 
of generally omitting non-white characters appear to be Kendra (a black slayer who 
appears briefly in three episodes and is then killed off) and Mr Trick (an evil black 
vampire who appeared in Season III as the right hand man of the demonic mayor of 
Sunnydale and who in turn dies too). Consequently, the BVS Thanksgiving Special 
episode “Pangs” (Season IV, Episode 8), which was aired on 23 November 1999, 
deserves further consideration. Not only is this particular episode ideologically loaded, 
addressing directly the issue of race relations in America (namely the treatment of 
California’s indigenous Chumash peoples), but “Pangs” also appears a little ambiguous 
in its treatment of “race”, which has in turn resulted in some controversy and criticism. 

“Pangs” opens at the ground-breaking(!) ceremony for a new Cultural Partnership 
Centre at Buffy’s university and a speech on the merits of multiculturalism by the 
female curator and Professor of Anthropology of the new facility, Dr Gerhardt. During 
Dr Gerhardt’s speech, Willow and Buffy are debating the significance of the upcoming 
Thanksgiving holiday. Despite Willow’s criticisms of Thanksgiving and its genocidal 
resonances for Native Americans, Buffy still decides that she wants to have a Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner of her own, which Willow eventually deigns to attend. Meanwhile, after 
finishing her speech, Dr Gerhardt turns the digging duties over to the nearby workers, 
one of whom is Xander. As Xander begins to dig away, the ground gives way beneath 
him and he falls into an underground chamber that turns out to be the remains of a lost 
mission that was buried by an earthquake in 1812. Shortly afterwards, Xander, who was 
physically unhurt by his fall, falls mysteriously il. Meanwhile Dr Gerhardt, as she is 
working in her office, confronts a strange green mist that materialises into an Indian 
spirit warrior named Hus. Hus then grabs an early 1800 Chumash knife from a display 
case in the professor’s office and slices the anthropologist’s throat, later also cutting off 
her ear. 

As the Scooby Gang begins to investigate the murder of Dr Gerhardt, Angel 
suggests that they contact the local priest Father Gabriel, whose family has lived in the 
Sunnydale area since missionary times. When Buffy subsequently arrives at the church 
she sees Father Gabriel hanging from the rafters and encounters Hus also cutting off his 
ear. The two begin to fight and Hus identifies himself to Buffy: “I am vengeance. I am 
my people’s cry. They call for Hus, for the avenging spirit to carve out justice.” Just 
as Buffy gains the advantage in the fight scene, she hesitates, however, out of remorse 
for what has happened to Hus’s people, thereby allowing Hus to escape by changing 
into a flock of crows. 

On the morning of Thanksgiving Buffy and Giles, whilst preparing the dinner, 
debate what to do about the threat that Hus apparently represents. Having researched 
Chumash history and the story of their persecution under Euro-American authority, 
Willow suggests trying to find some way to appease Hus and assist his spirit. Giles and 
his fellow English(undead)man Spike, point out that Hus has killed two innocent people 
and needs to be stopped. It is this debate over the misgivings of colonialism that results 
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in the title of the episode “Pangs,” and which presumably makes reference to the pangs 
of guilt that Buffy and most of the Scooby Gang (with the general exception of the 
English characters), feel at having to deal with Hus. During this Thanksgiving debate 
it is also discovered that Xander is suffering from a combination of diseases (including 
malaria, smallpox and syphilis), which the makers of “Pangs” insinuate, apparently 
decimated the Chumash following their encounters with Europeans. Thus Xander too 
is well on his way to becoming victim number three of Hus’s revenge. When the 
majority of the Scooby Gang leaves Giles’ apartment in order to warn the Dean of the 
University of the impending danger, Hus and a group of indigenous spirit allies whom 
he has conjured up attack Buffy, Spike and Giles in the latter’s apartment. A final 
climactic battle sequence ensues with Hus turning into a bear but eventually being 
defeated by Buffy who stabs him with his own Chumash knife. The entire episode ends 
with the gang seated around Giles’ table for the Thanksgiving meal. 

John Anderson, who describes himself as a “writer about native California 
religion,” has heavily criticised this particular episode, especially its depiction of the 
Chumash: 


I can only describe this episode an [sic] example of the worst type of cultural bigotry 
against aboriginal peoples of California ... if Latino or Asian-Americans had been 
characterised as demons and beasts, I would expect ... an uproar ... The Chumash 
Indians do not deserve this treatment ... this type of demonizing of the Chumash [sic] 
makes traditional families cringe ... The Chumash people are not a force of darkness.° 


At first glance it appears that many of Anderson’s criticisms are valid, as numerous 
stereotypes common to depictions of indigenous peoples in Western and colonial genres 
do seem to be repeated in the character and behaviour of Hus and his spirit allies. Most 
significantly of all, Hus is dehumanised and put on the same level as vampires and 
demons. He appears, therefore, to be allied with the forces of evil that it is the Slayer’s 
very mission to destroy. He is additionally depicted as: a brutal murderer (having killed 
two innocent people); unreasoning (he refuses to acknowledge Buffy’s apparent 
entreaties of friendship and sympathy); destructive (he destroys Dr Gerhardt’s office and 
steals the artefacts there); as well as a powerful and dangerous witch-doctor/magus-like 
figure (conjuring up spirit allies). His attack on Buffy’s Thanksgiving dinner celebrations 
with his newly created spirit allies also resonates with resemblances of vignettes from 
American Westerns, particularly calling to mind images of mobs of savages attacking 
peaceful wagon trains of settlers. This aggressive Native American stereotype is 
seemingly further underlined when Buffy tells Giles that she is determined to have a 
meal that is going to be “nice, quiet and civilised” [my italics]. Symbolically, at the very 
moment that Buffy mentions the word “civilised,” and as if on cue, Hus and his allies 
let loose a volley of arrows into the apartment. This unprovoked and timely attack on 
Giles’ apartment thereby turns into a cultural signifier of indigenous savagery. Giles and 
Buffy are consequently forced to protect themselves by seeking shelter behind tables and 
couches, late twentieth century’s domestic equivalent to the covered wagon. 

A number of additional factors in “Pangs” also call to mind stereotypical represen- 
tations of Indians from the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, especially the 
Western genre. Firstly, Hus (although given a minor speaking part), remains mar- 
ginalised for most of the episode. Nor are the other Chumash spirits given any speaking 
lines. Secondly, when Hus does speak he uses English. As one web critic has sarcastically 
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pointed out: “Nice to see that the Chumash Spirit Avenger had those Berlitz tapes 
tucked away in the nether world with him.”° Whilst allowing that Buffy in her Slayer 
role might have also had a special supernatural power equivalent to Star Trek’s universal 
translator that decodes demon and Chumash, this still does not explain why Hus, later 
on in the episode when conjuring up his spirit allies, continues to use English in his 
incantations. 

The emphasis on Hus’s use of English also draws attention to the dialogue 
within “Pangs,” much of which could also be interpreted as fostering allusions to 
indigenous savagery. When Willow and Buffy are investigating Dr Gerhardt’s murder 
Willow suggests that the culprit could be an “ear-harvesting demon” or even a 
“witch.” Not only are the Chumash spirits once more put on the same plane as 
demons, but ironically enough Willow (who is herself a Wicca), is bounded by the very 
same kind of negative cultural stereotypes (vis-d-vis witches in Reformation Europe 
and Puritan New England), which have affected Hus and his people so detrimentally. 
Sometime later in the episode, when Buffy confronts Hus and apparently tries to 
placate him, she tells him that “you can have casinos now.” Not only does Buffy’s 
quip imply that she really isn’t trying too hard to reason with Hus, but it also implies, 
rather arrogantly and insensitively, that he can be bought off and that casinos 
might somehow offer all Indians a resolution for near genocide. A further irony of 
Buffy’s casino statement is that Buffy is also wrong. All Indians cannot have casinos 
now, and many of those that do are currently being challenged in the courts by a 
number of individual states, despite the supposed so-called sovereign status of recog- 
nised tribes. 

There are also additional moments in the language of “Pangs” when Buffy’s 
seeming impatience and lack of real concern with Hus’s condition comes to light. 
When discussing the rights and wrongs of colonisation in the kitchen over dinner 
preparations, Buffy tells Willow, “You know how bad I feel about this. It’s eating me 
up,” and then she suddenly turns to Anya in the same breath saying, “a quarter cup of 
brandy and let it simmer.” Consequently, the issue of genocide for Buffy appears 
secondary to the preparations for the meal, although on another level such behaviour 
might also be indicative of Bufty’s paralysis with regard to dealing decisively with this 
uncomfortable Chumash situation. Giles, although strongly in the “kill Hus” camp 
during the gang’s discussions, does suggest to Buffy that they could “give him some 
land.” Buffy, however, quickly brushes his suggestion aside, insinuating in her reply that 
Giles was only being sarcastic. Nothing further consequently comes of this suggestion. 
There are also moments in “Pangs” when both Dr Gerhardt and Buffy seem to 
emphasise the need for non-Americans to try and fit the American mould more, but at 
the cost of their own identities. Dr Gerhardt, during her speech at the ground-breaking 
ceremony, makes references to America’s melting pot: “That’s what the melting pot is 
about, contributions from all cultures making our culture stronger [my italics]. Similarly, 
when Giles asks Buffy why they are having the Thanksgiving dinner at his flat and not 
at Bufty’s house, she replies, “Giles, if you would like to get by in an American society, 
you’re going to have to follow our traditions [my italics].” In both cases these statements 
could be read more like a case of Borg-like assimilation than any mutual co-understand- 
ing, the emphasis resting on the imperative (“you’re going to have to follow”) as well as 
on the possessive “our”. 
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Moreover, there are additional inconsistencies within the story line that indicate 
that even the writer of this particular episode, Jane Espenson, may have been 
unconsciously affected or influenced to some extent by popular misconceptions and 
stereotypes about Native Americans. Firstly, while Hus and his entourage use the bow 
and arrow during the attack on the Scooby Gang’s headquarters, the use of this 
particular weapon appears more a mirror of the traditional Western genre than 
Chumash reality, for “the spear... was by far their weapon of choice.”’ Secondly, 
although Hus and his spirit warrior friends are depicted as great fighters it appears as 
though most California Indians (with the exception of the Modocs on the Oregon 
frontier), were as “gentle as the climate in which they lived.”* Again, the stereotype of 
the Indian fighter seems to have dominated Hus’s character development. Thirdly, 
despite Hus’s apparent depiction as the last of the Chumash (no other Chumash apart 
from the spirits he conjures up make their presence known), the descendants of the 
Chumash are still to be found in Souther California. Although Chumash numbers 
severely declined following Spanish, Mexican and American occupation, there are in 
actual fact at least eight Chumash bands still in existence in California today, one of 
which is legally recognised by the federal government.’ Fourthly, despite Hus’s 
apparently barbaric attack on Father Gabriel, it appears that the Chumash had become 
thoroughly “civilised” and Christianised by the early nineteenth century. Like their 
more famous Eastern Cherokee counterparts, by 1810 the Chumash had become 
substantial farmers and pastoralists, highly skilled blacksmiths, cobblers, masons, and 
carpenters, accomplished musicians (church services were accompanied by Chumash 
choirs and instrumental ensembles consisting of violins, cellos and woodwinds), as well 


as Christians.'° 


Nor does it appear that in the process of conversion their own culture 
was obliterated; sources indicate that Chumash leaders as late as the 1880s took part 
both in an active mission life as well as maintaining their roles as traditional spiritual 
leaders.'' It makes no sense, therefore, for Hus to avenge Chumash wrongs in the 
manner that he does, other than a supposedly more gripping storyline? It seems that 
Espenson, in creating her Thanksgiving special, was either: unconsciously affected to 
some extent by ongoing popular misconceptions about Native American culture and 
society; restricted in her development of the Chumash by the fact that a 50 minute BVS 
episode was not enough time for a thorough exploration of their way of life; and/or 
reduced to making use of traditional violent Euro-American stereotypes of Native 
Americans as requisites for a successful Buffy storyline.'* With regard to the latter, it 
does seem to be the case, at least from fan criticism, that the episode was becoming a 
little bit too didactic. In the “buffyguide.com” web pages, a major wellspring of 
information and commentary on BV, one critic remarked that: ““The whole commen- 
tary on the wrongs of massacring Indians and the difficulties of multiculturalism was a 
bit too close to going overboard.”'? Similarly, it appears to be the case that “Pangs” was 
only moderately successful in the Neilsens ratings when compared to other episodes of 
BVS, being rated 80 out of 125 when first aired on 23 November 1999."* 

That said, there are numerous moments in the episode when the actors and writer 
do emerge as being very conscious of how negative stereotypes have influenced the 
depiction of Native Americans in films and history. Additionally there portend to be a 
number of very conscious attempts to revert this imbalance. Although Hus has the 
powers of a demon and does threaten Buffy and the Scooby Gang, there is still much 
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evident sympathy for him. When Hus is eventually destroyed by Buffy, like King Kong 
or the Creature from the Black Lagoon, the audience and the characters do seem at least 
to understand and empathise with Hus’s motives. In fact, the presentation of Hus as the 
last of his kind draws resonances with the story of Truganini or Ishi. Truganini was 
the supposed “Last” of the full-blooded Tasmanians whose sorrowful participation in 
the decline of her people won her a great deal of admiration and public sympathy in 
mid-nineteenth century Australia. Likewise, Ishi was the last surviving member of the 
Californian Yahi/Yana tribe who lived in a museum in Berkeley until the first decades 
of the twentieth century.’? Willow, during her criticism of Thanksgiving, does 
additionally demonstrate that she is very cognisant of the evils of colonialism and the 
one-sided mythology surrounding public holidays like Columbus Day or Thanksgiving: 
“They make animated specials about the maize and the big, big belt buckles. They don’t 
show you the next scene when all the bison die and Squanto takes a musket ball in the 
stomach.” It is Willow who also informs the Scooby Gang that Hus is not an irrational 
savage and that the removal of his victims’ ears is in revenge for similar horrors meted 
out on some of his own people after they were accused of theft. Likewise it is Willow 
who also explains that the Chumash were a very peaceful people, calling them (in a 
reverse stereotype), “fluffy indigenous kittens.” Even Buffy, despite her ostensible desire 
to pursue at all cost the holiday dinner that she has planned, seems aware of the debate 
surrounding the rights and wrongs of colonialism. Subsequently, when Giles calls the 
Chumash “Indians,” Buffy corrects him: “ ‘Native American.’ We don’t say ‘Indian’.” 
Most interestingly of all, however, are the presumed motives for Buffy’s state of near 
paralysis when dealing with Hus. She explains to Willow that she wants to have a 
traditional Thanksgiving dinner because when she smells roasting turkey she feels eight 
years old again, but “everything’s different now.” Although probably referring to the 
period in her life before she became The Slayer and uncovered a world of vampires, 
demons and other monsters, Buffy might also be remarking about “the loss of 
innocence experienced by Euro-American culture as a whole following the reassessment 
of their role in the colonisation of America?”!® While the English watcher Giles and 
neutered vampire Spike do not seem to have any problem with empire (the British are 
apparently unabashed imperialists like the Romans), the American characters by 
contrast, whose very national existence and origins is owing to a war presumably fought 
in the name of independence from an imperial and undemocratic tyranny, seem to have 
some problems now in getting to grips with their own imperial epigone. When 
following the Thanksgiving debate, Spike, in a fit of exasperation at their bleeding-heart 
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discussion, criticises in a brutally humorous way their: “... mamby-Pamby, boo-hooing 
about the bloody Indians ...”, he goes on to say: “That’s [the conquest of other nations] 
what Caesar did, and he’s not going around saying, ‘I came, I conquered, I felt really 
bad about it’.” 

While it could be argued that the entire postcolonial debate being acted out here 
is just secondary to the action-adventure of BVS, and that the writer (not to mention 
the director Michael Lange), never intended BVS to be anything more than an 
entertaining television show, this would do the creative minds behind the series a 
disservice. There are far too many signs in “Pangs” that indicate Espenson and Lange 
are only too well aware of postcolonial issues raging in contemporary America. The 
very fact that this issue was even raised in a BVS episode, let alone telecast as a 
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Thanksgiving Special, would indicate that the choice of topic was deliberate. Further- 
more, the direction and dialogue of “Pangs” reveals that the creators were very familiar 
with US frontier history, the western genre itself, as well as the power and influence 
of cultural stereotypes. With regard to the former, there are frequent references 
throughout the episode that reveal a degree of familiarity with America’s historical past. 
Firstly, there really was a Chumash mission in California that was destroyed by an 
earthquake in 1812 (in the parish of Santa Barbara to be specific).'’ Secondly, Chumash 
numbers were severely affected by the introduction of European diseases such as malaria 
and smallpox, although there is some debate about syphilis that may have actually been 
a New World disease. Thirdly, Hus in “Pangs” cannot be killed by Euro-American 
weapons, a factor that may very well reflect indigenous Ghost Dance beliefs from the 
Western Plains during the late nineteenth century. Fourthly, there are historical and 
cultural reasons why Hus may have attacked Dr Gerhardt the anthropologist and Father 
Gabriel the priest. Certainly some missionaries have been criticised by aboriginal groups 
for their participation in the process of colonisation. Archbishop Desmond Tutu of 
South Africa, for instance, after being awarded the Nobel Peace Prize in 1984, will ever 
be remembered for pointing out that: “when the white man came to South Africa he 
had the Bible and the blacks had the land. Then, soon after, the blacks had the Bible 
and the whites had the land.” Likewise, anthropologists have also been criticised as a 
profession, especially by indigenous groups in the United States, for their overt 
interference in tribal life. As George Horse Capture, an American-Indian curator has 
been quoted as saying: “It was said that if you looked behind an Indian person you 
would often see an anthropologist.”'* Last but not least, Willow, in the wake of the 
Scooby’s victory over Hus, makes a direct reference to the Battle of the Little Big Horn: 
“Two seconds of conflict with an indigenous person and I turn into General Custer.” 

In addition to these real time historical references there is also much evidence to 
show that Espenson and Lange were influenced by the western genre. Although Willow 
during the gang’s debate over killing Hus declares that he can’t just be killed by Bufty 
without consideration for what she is doing, because “this isn’t a western” (a possible 
hint that the writer and director are trying to treat American-indigenous history with 
some sensitivity), “Pangs” can also be simultaneously read as an actual homage to the 
western genre. At the very beginning of the episode Buffy is depicted wearing a black 
Stetson (a potential fashion faux pas for many female Buffy fans and one not repeated 
elsewhere in the series), yet a signifier here in “Pangs” that she will take on the 
traditional role of the cowboy/gunslinger. Then, at the end of the episode, and a further 
sign that the creators of BVS have been influenced by the western, the Scooby Gang 
ride to help Buffy and Giles on stolen bicycles, an obvious link to the cavalry riding 
triumphantly and gloriously into the fray and a none too subtle one either since it is 
accompanied by riveting martial music. Lastly, in another BVS episode altogether 
(“Graduation Day, Part Two,” 3.22), Rachel Williams and Jonathan Laidlow point out 
that the makers of the series are very well aware of cultural stereotypes when English 
Giles, who is always depicted drinking tea, is chastised by Xander when he chooses 
coffee instead: “Fine, but you’re destroying a perfectly good cultural stereotype.”'” To 
say that Espenson and Lange were, therefore, entirely unconscious of frontier history, 
the western genre, or traditional stereotypes, would be wrong, as there are far too many 
obvious links and references to America’s cultural and historical past. Yet even if this 
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were the case and BVS was only intended as pure entertainment, the makers of Buffy 
were not working in a cultural vacuum. They would have still been influenced by the 
outside world, and thus BVS can continue to tell us much, even indirectly by what is 
omitted as well as included, about contemporary attitudes to “race” in America. 

Some Buffy critics have celebrated the fact that BVS is a transgressive text that 
consciously delights in “baffling the binary,” where the Buffy-verse is a world “in 
which the sententious morality of black and white distinctions is itself demonised.”*” To 
a great extent this is true. Buffy takes on the role of hero-warrior instead of woman in 
distress. Authority figures like Sunnydale’s mayor turn into demons. Former “nerds” 
like Willow become powerful Wiccas and enjoy both heterosexual and homosexual 
romances. All the while enemy figures like the vampires Angel and Spike, or Anya the 
Revenge Demon, become friends and then sometimes, even lovers, of members of the 
Scooby Gang. In a topsy-turvy, post-Vietnam, post-Watergate, post-Cold War, and 
post-modern (I hesitate to say post-colonial) environment, such revisionism is perhaps 
inevitable. This loss of American youthful innocence and a growing cynicism with the 
system is perhaps most visibly demonstrated by the Scooby Gang’s distrust of The 
Initiative (Season IV), the US government’s secret military project for dealing with 
demons. It turns out at the end of Season IV that elements of the US military, 
unbeknown even to many of its own secret agents such as naive lowa farm boy Riley, 
are attempting to create, from salvaged demon parts, a Frankenstein-like super weapon 
for defensive/offensive purposes. Inevitably, of course, this technological super demon 
runs out of control and kills its very own creators. Only Buffy in the end and with the 
help of her friends and her supernatural (not technological) powers, is able to defeat this 
new threat. The entire Initiative plot, or so it seems, is a none too subtle reminder from 
a nuclear age and the Gulf of Tonkin, Nixon, Iran-Contra and Whitewater/Monica 
Lewinsky Presidencies, that the government can’t always be trusted and that super- 
weapons and new technologies are not always safe. 

In “Pangs,” however, also from Season IV, there are at least some attempts by the 
creators to challenge the traditional one-dimensional representations of indigenous 
peoples common to much of the movie industry over the last century. Such protests do 
go some way in reconfirming recent critical reactions in postcolonial studies to Edward 
Said’s Orientalism (1978). Figures such as Dennis Porter and John MacKenzie, for 
example, argue that western representations of the Other are far more complex and 
ambivalent that Said originally assumed.*' Nevertheless, in the end it appears that the 
issue of “race” in BVS remains one demon that Buffy can’t deal with, one frontier that 
Buffy is incapable of crossing. The Chumash spirits in “Pangs” remain a threat and 
unknowable, and hence have to be eradicated like other monsters. There is no magic 
solution to the “race” dilemma in America, something that Willow becomes fully aware 
of when she fails to find a spell to deal with Hus. Buffy too is alert to the paralysis which 
this newly emerging postcolonial/postmodern mind-set has caused when she hesitates 
at first to vanquish Hus and when she later readily admits to Giles that she yearns for 
the good old days (and stereotypes). She confesses to him that she likes her evil: 
“straight up, black hat, tied to the train tracks, soon my electro ray will destroy 
metropolis bad. Not all mixed up with guilt and the destruction of an indigenous 
culture.” Buffy, it seems, looks back to a simpler (and fictional) time in American 
History, where the only “Posts” on the western cultural landscape were trade posts. The 
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only way this particular episode could end and Buffy get over her postmodern nihilism 
and postcolonial angst (as far as the makers were concerned), or so it appears, was if Hus 
is killed. Accordingly, the show’s writer and director reverted to tried and tested 
storylines and stereotypes: 


Only by transforming Hus, in the final battle, into an unconscionable devil, intent on 
killing Buffy, can this crisis be resolved ... Buffy is forced, reluctantly, to defend 
herself and the shades of gray which have been evident throughout the episode are 
abandoned for a Manichean battle between good and evil. Thus, Buffy and the rest 
of the scooby gang regain the potency of the Euro-American frontier hero by 
vanquishing Hus, while simultaneously maintaining their innocence—Hus’ own 
brutality forced them to act.” 


Such a cop-out in the conclusion of “Pangs” with regard to the issue of “race”’ is 
particularly tragic, especially as the Scooby Gang in Series I and II made much of their 
place on the fringes and margins of Sunnydale’s high school community. For most of 
their high school years the members of the Scooby Gang “hung out” in the library and 
were portrayed as nerds and outcasts who were ignored by their popular, cheer-leading 
classmates like the infamous Cordelia. By Seasons III and IV, however, even Cordelia, 
like Angel, Spike and Anya, has joined the Scooby Gang.” No such fate for Hus, 
however. There was apparently (for reasons unknown) no room for Hus as a potential 
member of the Scooby Gang. Unlike revenge demons, vampires, or, evil of evils, 
California high school teen-agers, Native Americans cannot seemingly be redeemed nor 
their differing ethnicities be accommodated. It appears as though the makers of BVS, 
despite their often innovative and entertaining character types, are still to some extent 
mimicking Euro-American epistemes and are stuck in the past when it comes to race 
and class: Quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus.** It appears as BVS, like much early 
American science fiction writing, is more like a reworking (albeit a very successful one) 
of an old myth: “Science Fiction brought the nationalist narrative of America’s 
westward expansion into the present and on to the future. It allowed the pioneers of 
the previous century to trade their Winchesters for ray guns and their covered wagons 
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for rocket ships, modernising the myth of American hegemony.”” The only ultimate 


and postcolonial glimmer of hope in Buffy’s post-Hus world remains the arrow lodged 
squarely in the centre of the Pilgrim centrepiece that decorates the Scooby Gang’s 
eventual dinner, a final troubling reminder that all is still not well in Sunnydale. 
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